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Seeertary, of Defense Rob- 
ert S. McNamara’s an- 
nouncement that the United 
States is to build an ABM 
system to protect itself 
against China threatens to 
precipitate a major crisis in 
the Kremlin, of the kind 
that led to the fall of 
Khrushchev in 1964. 

Many Soviet -leaders will 
insist, in spite of Mc- 
Namara’s strenuous effort to 
j reassure them, that the 
I American ABM system is - 
! designed to' neutralize not 
I only Chinese but also Soviet 
! missiles. They will therefore 
use the American announce- 
ment as ammunition in their 
struggle, which has grown 
increasingly intense in re- 
cent months, to get a much 
bigger slice of the nation’s 
'resources ior a major rear- 
mament program. 

In this struggle Brezhnev, 

. the party secretary, stands 
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by and large on the military 
platform, and Premier Kosy- 
gin on the civilian. ts. 

Evidence gleaned between 
the lines of the Soviet press 
shows that Kosygin’s posi- 
tion has already been dan- 
gerously undermined by the 
military political lobby. It is 
now in danger of collapsing 
altogether. ' 

The Kremlin policy strug- 
gle is not a straight-forward 
contest between civilians 
and military. Nor is it a 
stark confrontation between 
those who simply want more 
money for defense, arid those 
who prefer to have more 
consumer goods. Within this 
rough and ready outline, it 
is possible to discern contra- 
dictory trends and cross-cur- 
rents, the most important 
of which concerns the So- 
viet ABM program. 

Whether the Soviet Union 
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is to build a full-fledged 
ABM system hfe been a ma- 
jor political issue in the ; 
Kremlin for iriany years. 
There is no reason to as- , 
sume that the ABM installs- ! 
tions around Moscow repre- 
sent an advanced system. 
There is even less reason to 
make any such assumption | 
about Soviet installations ! 
elsewhere — near Leningrad ' 
and Tallin, east of the 
Urals, or in South Russia. 

Efficacy Questioned 

The latest outburst of the 
Soviet ABM debate became 
evident in February, when 
some of Russia’s' highest 
military authorities took 
mutually contradictory posi- 
tions in public on the effica- 
/ cy of the Soviet system. 
Some of the statements, 
made on Armed Forces Day, 
could be read as saying that 
the Soviet ABM system was 
capable of providing reliable 
defenses j — while others 
seemed designed to suggest 
that it provided no such 
thing. 

The controversy was still 
at full tilt earlier this month 
when Marshal Krylov, the 
commander-in-chief of the 
strategic missile forces, list- 
ed publicly the factors 
which “ensure that rockets 
are virtually invulnerable, 
especially when used en 
masse.” 

For Krylov to say that 
missiles are “virtually invul- 
nerable” is to deny any va- 
lidity to the argument in 
favor of a Soviet ABM. For 
him to argue that large 
numbers make them even 
less vulnerable is to say that 
he wants more missiles, not 
more ABMs. This is much 
the same as McNamara’s 
own arguments against 
those who want /an anti-So- 
viet ABM. 

The contrary view has 
been expressed most recent- 
ly by Marshal Chuikov, the 
head of civil defense, who 
listed “our ABM” as being 
among “the best means of 
defending our country 
against a nuclear attack.” 
It was their task to ensure, 
he said, that hostile missiles 
“will be destroyed even be- 
fore they approach Soviet 
borders.” 

The inconclusive nature 
of the Soviet policy debate 
and the'shifting alignments 




within even the military 
leadership, are best shown 
by the fact that during the 
February outburst Marshal 
Chuikov was still among 
those who tended .to cast 
doubt on the effectiveness 
on an ABM. 

Pressure Increases 

But after February it be- 
came evident that the pres- 
sure for a Soviet ABM had 
greatly increased, and Mar- 
shal Chuikov’s change of 
front is only one of a num- 
ber of indications of the 
growing strength of the mili- 
tary-political lobby. The 
pressure found vent publicly 
in the military press, which 
had also provided similar in- 
. dications, just before the fall 
of Khrushchev, of the grad- 
ual weakening of his posi- 
tion. 

At that time, the military- 
political lobby urged the al- 
location of greater resources 
to heavy industry and to 
steel production which pro- 
vide, even in modem times, 
the necessary underpinning 
for defense industries. The 
same symbols, and issues, 
have re-emerged in the 
course of the current Soviet 
policy debate, but this time 
they are linked with the de- 
mand for even greater re- 
sources needed to develop 
and deploy an ABM system. 

Modern weapons develop- 
ment, said “Red Star,” the 
army paper, had raised the 
role of economic factors to 
an “extraordinary” extent, 
and had faced the economy 
— “and particularly heavy 
industry” — with a number of 
new demands. The produc- 
tion of new weapons, includ- 
ing anti missile deienses, 
requires huge economic ef- 
forts, ” the newspaper said. 

The military ' competition 
with the civilian sector for 
more money was only one 
element in the' struggle. Ko- 
sygin was the great cham- 
pion of the economic reform 
which would, in his view, 
improve Russia’s economic 
and scientific potential so 
greatly as to provide the 
country with the necessary 
defense .capability. Indeed, 
.Kosygin’s argument can be 
read as pressing .for econom- 
ic reform as the best way to 
provide the necessary mili- 
tary strength. 

But writers in “Commu- 



nist of the Armed Forces” 
argued that the reform, and 
economic and scientific po- 
tential, did not Of them- 
selves constitute military 
strength. “Actual defense 
measures,” they ■ argued, 
“are also necessary.” And 
the implication was that 
those who were stressing 
the economic aspect were 
neglecting the real needs of 
defense. 

How the fortunes of the 
battle went could best be 
judged by observing the de- 
bate on steel production. 
Under Khrushchev, this 
fight led to the identifica- 
tion of the military-political 
lobby as “metal eaters” in at- 
tacks on them published in 
the Soviet press. 

After the fall of Khru- 
schev the steel production 
target was increased, but 
last year the differences be- 
tween Brezhnev and Kosy-. 
gin on this issue were al- 
most allowed to come out in 
public. At the Party con- 
gress, Brezhnev condemned 
(Khrushchev’s) “incorrect . 
viewpoint” that modern sub- 
stitutes would reduce the 
need for steel, and an- 
nounced that this error 
would now be put right in 
the development of the steel 
industry. 

Brezhnev Challenged 

Kosygin, on the other 
hand, opened his remarks 
on steel by assuring the 
Congress that the industry 
had “considerable achieve- 
ments” . to its predit, and 
that in some ways it had 
even surpassed "the most 
developed capitalist _ coun- 
tries.” He was, in effect, 
challenging Brezhnev’s im- 
plied view that the country 
needed much more steel. By 
last May Brezhnev also came 
to praise the steel industry 
— but only in order to bury 
Kosygin. He recalled that 
before the last war Russia 
was producing 18 million 
tons of steel; after the war 
this rose to 60 million, and 
now it was a 100 million. 
“And still,” he said, “this 
cannot satisfy us.” 

It evidently satisfied Ko- 
sygin, but not the military- 
political lobby. Although the 
official steel target for 1970 
is 124-129 million tons, Kosy- 
gin’s planners had Sabotaged 



it so effectively that the 
party leadership was con- 
strained to issue a public re- 
buke to them. 

This was in the form of a 
joint decision by pie party 
central committee and the 
Government, which declared 
the “accelerated develop- 
ment” of the steel, industry 
to be a highly important na- 
tional task. It therefore or- 
dered the “substantial inten- 
sification” of capital con- 
struction in the steel indus- 
try to enable it to achieve 
the 1970 output targets. . 

This can only mean that 
Kosygin, who. is in charge of 
the economy, had viewed 
the proposed massive ill- 
crease from just over 100 
million tons this year to 
nearly 130 million tons with- 
in the ne_xt three years as 
wrong. 

If he had provided the 
necessary production capaci- 
ty in the first place, there 
would have toeen no need 
last month to issue orders 
for a speedup. The an- 
nouncement was a major de- 
feat for Kosygin, and a vieto- 
, ry for the military-political 
lobby, whose pressure on be- 
half of heavy industry was 
also' a pressure for steel — 
and for a Soviet ABM sys- 
tem. . ' 

As Marshal Krylov’s arti- 
cle showed earlier this 
month, the victory of the 
military — political lobby 
was confined to the steel 
issue — otherwise he would 
not have been able to public- 
ly. denigrate the effective- 
ness of the ABM. 

But if the United States is 
building one, then those So- 
viet leaders who might have 
been willing to engage in 
talks on an ABM morato- 
rium with the U.S. will have 
had the ground knocked 
from under them. 

But might the American 
action provide a final incen- 
tive for the Russians, per- 
haps, to engage in talks with 
the United States, before de- 
ciding y on a large-scale So- 
viet ABM development? It 
just conceivably might — 
but McNamara would first 
have to allay the misgivings 
which his announcement is 
bound to have aroused, in 
the Kremlin. 

NEXT; The New : Arms Spi- 
ral — Up or Down? 




